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THE SECRET SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 

THE secret sittings of the House of Commons on Tuesday 
and Wednesday in Easter week, April 25 and 26, 19 16, 
were an innovation in practice, but not in theory. In 
theory the sittings of the House have always been private. 
Strangers are not admitted into the body of the House, and 
not into its galleries and approaches except under arrange- 
ments supervised by its executive officer, the sergeant at arms. 
Until 1875, a single member of the House of Commons could 
insist on the withdrawal of all strangers, including reporters. 
The gallery in which " strangers " sit is not a " public place," 
and therefore when one stranger fired off a toy pistol, when 
another threw a bag of flour at the Prime Minister, and when 
a third performed the gymnastic feat of climbing over the 
gallery railing and dropping on to the floor of the House, they 
could not be dealt with under the statutes and rules of law 
applicable to disturbances in public places. In older days 
they might, under the formidable powers of the House of 
Commons, have been summoned to the bar, confined to New- 
gate or some other prison and visited with a heavy fine. In 
these more tolerant times, when the advantages derived by an 
offender from advertisement are more fully appreciated, these 
particular offenders were more leniently handled. They were 
taken quietly down to a locked room on the ground floor, kept 
in this " Little Ease " until the rising of the House, and then 
ordered to go their ways. 

The publication of reports of debates was for some time 
strictly forbidden, then winked at, then tolerated, afterwards 
sanctioned, assisted and encouraged. But until 1909 there 
was no official report of debate. 1 

These traditions of privacy materially facilitated the admin- 
istrative arrangements required for a secret sitting. For the 

1 For a history of the rules about strangers and the press, reference may be 
made to chapter viii of my little book on Parliament (New York, Henry Holt 
& Company, 191 1). 
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internal arrangements of the House and its precincts the exer- 
cise of existing powers and the application of existing rules 
sufficed. For the control of external activities, exceptional 
powers were taken under the Defense-of-the-Realm Acts, 
" emergency " measures which were passed for the purpose of 
the present war, which are of only temporary duration and 
which give large powers of control over the press. An Order 
in Council of April 22 added to the previous regulations under 
these acts further regulations which provided that 

if either House of Parliament in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
that House holds a secret session, it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son in any newspaper, periodical, circular, or other printed publica- 
tion, or in any public speech, to publish any report of, or to purport 
to describe, or to refer to, the proceedings at such session, except such 
report thereof as may be officially communicated through the Direc- 
tors of the Official Press Bureau. 

This regulation was made by way of precaution, but no pro- 
ceedings were taken under it. 

Apart from this exceptional regulation, the arrangements 
were, as has been said above, carried out under the existing 
standing orders and practice. In the year 1875, a well-known 
Irish member " espied strangers " when the Prince of Wales 
was in the gallery, with the result that His Royal Highness 
had to withdraw. This incident led to an alteration of the 
standing orders. A standing order of that year provides that 

if at any sitting of the House, or in committee, any member shall 
take notice that strangers are present, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman 
(as the case may be), shall forthwith put the question, "That 
strangers be ordered to withdraw," without permitting any debate or 
amendment : provided that the Speaker or the Chairman may, when- 
ever he thinks fit, order the withdrawal of strangers from any part 
of the House. 

When it became known that this course was to be adopted, a 
formidable objection was raised in the columns of The Times 
newspaper. Under the existing practice the order " that 
strangers do withdraw " does not apply to the ladies' galleries. 
Whether this practice was based on some doubt as to whether 
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these galleries are technically inside or outside the House, or 
on some apprehension of practical difficulties in enforcing the 
order, it boots not to inquire. The practice of the House of 
Commons, like the practice of some judicial and other bodies, 
is based upon precedent, but not necessarily upon principle. 
In any case there was the practice. But the difficulty was very 
simply met The speaker gave orders that ladies were not 
to be admitted, and, therefore no question about their removal 
arose. Experiments were also made whether there were any 
other places technically outside the House from which the 
debate could be heard. It was found that the members' lobby, 
the adjoining post office and another office were such places, 
and they were closed when the proper time came. Nor was the 
ventilation chamber beneath the House forgotten. The grat- 
ings in the floor through which air, after having been passed 
through purifying layers of cotton wool, is admitted for the 
respiration of members, admit sound, and a person standing 
underneath these gratings can hear what is going on above. 
So the appropriate precautions were taken. 

One further question arose. What was to be done about 
the staff of official reporters appointed by the speaker to supply 
the official reports of debates which now take the place of the 
venerable Hansard ? Should they, or any of them, be allowed 
to attend? And should they take notes, not for immediate 
publication, but as a future record? The decision was in the 
negative, and it was arranged that the prime minister should 
supply Mr. Speaker with a brief summary of the proceedings, 
to be approved by the speaker, and to be forwarded by him 
to the press bureau for publication. 

These arrangements having been made, the sitting of Tues- 
day began in the usual manner with formal proceedings and 
question to ministers, in the presence of reporters and other 
" strangers." Then, at the close of the preliminary proceed- 
ings, the prime minister rose and " took notice " that strangers 
were present, the speaker put the question, "That strangers be 
ordered to withdraw," and, no opposition being offered, the 
order was made. Thereupon reporters, peers and " distin- 
guished " and other " strangers " streamed out of their re- 
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spective galleries, and as the House was inconveniently 
crowded, members streamed in to occupy the places left vacant. 
When the room had been cleared, the House passed a resolution 
" That the remainder of this day's sitting be a secret session," 
so as to bring the proceedings within the terms of the Order 
in Council. For the subsequent proceedings the reader must 
be referred to the communique issued to the press bureau, a 
brief and not very informative document. As a desire was 
expressed to continue the secret sitting for another day, the 
same proceedings were repeated on the following day. 

During the continuance of the secret sitting the only officers 
of the House who remained within were the clerk of the 
House and his two colleagues at the table, and the sergeant 
at arms. The large doors at the east end, through which mem- 
bers usually enter, were closed and guarded by the doorkeepers 
outside. The doorkeepers at the other end took their seats 
outside instead of inside the little door through which mem- 
bers enter behind the speaker's chair, and which is usually 
kept locked, though ministers and others have keys. The ar- 
rangements were such that members had no difficulty in pass- 
in and out during the sitting. These are minute details, but 
when any departure is made from time-honored observances, 
practical difficulties are always apprehended and sometimes 
arise. In this case they did not arise. 

Was the experiment a success? The immediate object was 
understood to have been to obtain acceptance by the House 
of a measure of compulsory military service, and for that pur- 
pose to state facts and use arguments which could not prudently 
have been stated or used in public. If this was the object, it 
was not attained, for the measure introduced on the day fol- 
lowing the second secret sitting was opposed by some as going 
too far, by others as not going far enough; it met with little 
support and was promptly withdrawn, to be superseded by a 
more comprehensive measure which became law. But was the 
experiment such as to encourage repetition? On the whole, 
the general opinion appears to be in the negative. The prime 
minister's statement contained certain facts and figures the 
publication of which would not have been consistent with 
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military prudence or with our duty to our allies, but revealed 
little, perhaps, beyond what was generally known or surmised. 
The proceedings were orderly and dignified. The speeches 
were good, and sometimes gained in piquancy and interest, 
because speakers availed themselves of a freedom of statement 
and comment which they would not have exercised if reporters 
had been present. The obligation of secrecy was observed. 
Whatever may have leaked out in private conversation, noth- 
ing found its way into the public press. But how far would 
the experiment survive the ordeal of repetition? About this 
there is much room for doubt. Certainly repetition, unless 
in very exceptional circumstances, would not be popular either 
with members of Parliament or with the public Members 
prefer to feel, and, as a rule, speak better for feeling that their 
speeches are addressed, not merely to the occupants, sometimes 
very few, of the benches around them, but to a much larger and 
wider public. The public, apart from the small minority who 
read or glance at the reports of the debates, are interested in 
the descriptive sketches supplied by the observation or imagin- 
ation of reporters. How long would secrecy be maintained? 
Could it be maintained at all if the rigors of the censorship 
now unfortunately imposed by the exigencies of war were re- 
laxed? Would not the industry and ingenuity of journalists 
soon supply, as in the eighteenth century, reports of debates 
in the Parliament of Lilliput, with such additions, suppressions, 
embellishments and perversions as might suit the tastes of their 
various readers? And, finally, is not publicity of debate of the 
very essence of parliamentary government as now understood 
and practised in a free country? For these reasons any at- 
tempts to restrict that publicity will, it may confidently be 
assumed, be scrutinized and criticized with vigilance. 

Rather more than five weeks after the secret sittings of the 
House of Commons, another private meeting was held within 
the precincts of the House. On Friday, June 2, Lord 
Kitchener held a conference with members of the House of 
Commons, and " talked with them " as, in simple and biblical 
language, is recorded on a memorial tablet placed in the 
room where the conference took place. The room was one 
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of the large committee rooms in which the standing com- 
mittees on public bills usually sit. Any member of the House 
of Commons who chose to attend did so, but " strangers " were 
not admitted into the room. The proceedings were quite in- 
formal. Mr. Whitley, the chairman of Ways and Means, 
took the chair, not in any official capacity, but as a member 
with long experience in the duties of a chairman. Lord 
Kitchener and some of his war-office colleagues sat beside 
the chairman at the table on the dais. Members sat or stood as 
they pleased in other parts of the room. About 200 were 
present. The chairman explained the object of the meeting, 
which was to give the Secretary for War an opportunity of 
meeting members of the House in person, supplying them with 
information which could not discreetly be given in public, and 
answering questions in person instead of through his hard- 
worked representative in the House of Commons. Mr. Whitley 
put members present on their honor not to reveal what was 
said inside the room and to abstain even from taking notes. 
Lord Kitchener made a very favorable impression. He spoke 
freely, simply and easily, and agreeably surprised those with 
whom he had a reputation for aloofness, taciturnity and un- 
readiness of speech. When he could answer questions put to 
him, he did so without circumlocution or waste of words. 
When he could not he explained why. In short, he charmed 
his audience and left them under the impression that they 
were in the presence of a big, simple and straightforward man. 
This was on Friday, June 2. On Monday, June 5, the great 
general was engulfed in the waves of the Atlantic. 

It is possible that the experiment of June 2 may be more 
fruitful than that of April 25-26. Members of Parliament 
who have recently visited Paris have come back with the 
impression that French deputies are in closer touch with 
their ministers, and have fuller and more useful knowl- 
edge of the proceedings, proposals and policy of their gov- 
ernment than members of the House of Commons at West- 
minster. And many of them attribute this closer touch, this 
better knowledge, to the existence of such committees or com- 
missions on foreign affairs who sit and work in private. Their 
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impression may or may not be accurate, and the method of 
setting up parliamentary committees on particular subjects may 
or may not be a practicable and useful means of establishing 
closer touch between members and ministers. But may not 
the experience of Lord Kitchener's conference suggest a 
simpler and better method of enabling ministers to take mem- 
bers into their confidence than the expedient of setting up 
special committees? Why should not the foreign secretary, 
for instance, or the war secretary, occasionally express his 
willingness to meet at a specified time and place any members 
of parliament who desire to see him and to ask questions, it 
being understood that the proceedings are to be informal, 
private and confidential ? There would be no formal appoint- 
ment of any committee, no invidious selection of particular 
members to the exclusion of others. The proceedings would 
be more like those of the deputations consisting of members 
and others who are now often received by ministers. It is 
stated that Lord Derby, who is now the under secretary of 
state of war, and who is a member of the House of Lords, 
has expressed his willingness to meet members of the House 
of Commons after this fashion, in one of the rooms attached 
to that House. It may be that this practice of informal con- 
ferences will have useful developments. 1 

1 The following note, based on an unpublished memorandum prepared by the 
sergeant at arms of the House of Commons at the request of the Speaker of 
the Cape Parliament, gives the existing arrangements for journalists. 

No lobby tickets are issued to the press, but before the commencement of 
each session the sergeant at arms prepares a "lobby list" on which appear 
the titles of those newspapers and agencies (with the names of their repre- 
sentatives) to whom after application the privilege of access to the members' 
lobby has been given. 

The fact of being on the lobby list does not confer the right of access to 
any place reserved for the use of members of parliament, and does not afford 
facilities for frequenting any place except the lobby and a small room in the 
vicinity which has been set apart for the use of press lobbyists. 

These latter approach the lobby by way of a corridor and staircase which 
lead from the press-gallery premises, a large suite of rooms containing dining 
rooms, tea rooms, smoking rooms and writing-out rooms, given over entirely 
to the parliamentary press. 

There are two entrances to the chamber. The main entrance is from the 
members' lobby, and is used by the great majority of members. The other is 
a small door at the back of the speaker's chair (at the opposite end of the 
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chamber) which is used principally by ministers whose private rooms are situ- 
ated in that part of the building to which the press have no access. 

A private member can enter the chamber through this last-mentioned small 
door, should he wish to avoid the attentions of the press lobbyists, but there is 
no ground for thinking that this is often done for that specific reason. 

The lobby list is regulated by the sergeant at arms, acting under the direc- 
tions of the Speaker. 

The rule is that each newspaper or agency (and no other) having ad- 
mission to the press gallery is entitled to one representative in the members' 
lobby. If a newspaper or agency has been allotted 3 or 2 seats in the gallery — 
e. g., The Times has 3 seats, The Central News has 2 — it is entitled to 3 or 2 
representatives, respectively, in the lobby. 

The following are represented in the press gallery during the present session : 
20 London newspapers; 33 Provincial newspapers; 7 Agencies (London); a 
total of 60. They have 64 representatives on the Lobby List. 

The privilege is personal, and application has to be made by the editor 
of a newspaper or the manager of an agency to the sergeant at arms for the 
substitution of one representative for another. If the application is approved, 
the list, (in the hands of the House of Commons' police) is altered accord- 
ingly by the sergeant at arms. 

The sergeant at arms keeps a list of those newspapers and agencies which 
have been given the entree to the press gallery by the Speaker, and also keeps 
a waiting list of newspapers and agencies which desire to be represented in 
that gallery. These lists are reviewed by the Speaker from time to time. 

Before the commencement of each session the editors and managers of news- 
papers and agencies represented during the previous session in the gallery are 
requested to apply to the sergeant at arms for the tickets they require for the 
ensuing session. No one is admitted to the press-gallery premises without such 
a ticket, signed by the sergeant at arms, and bearing on its face the name of 
the holder and that of the newspaper represented by him. 

With one or two exceptions, the press lobbyists also hold tickets of admission 
to the press-gallery premises, from which access is had to the press gallery. 

This latter has seating accommodation for only 52 members, 37 boxes being 
allocated to certain newspapers and agencies, while the back bench is used by 
reporters waiting their turn of duty and by representatives of those newspapers 
and agencies to which no definite seat has been assigned. Admission to the 
gallery is regulated by messengers in the department of the sergeant at arms. 

The parliamentary staffs of the various newspapers and agencies vary in 
number from 1 to 17, and the number of press-gallery tickets issued for the 
present session is 210. In addition, 17 tickets have been issued to the official 
reporters, who prepare the daily report from the press gallery. The total 
figure of 227 has varied very little of late years, but every endeavor is made by 
the sergeant at arms to keep it as low as possible. 

When a division is called in the House, the press lobbyists are excluded, 
with all strangers, from the members' lobby. Until the division is over they 
remain in an adjoining corridor. 

C. P. Ilbert. 

London, England. 



